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The New Labor Law 


HE enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law may 

well become a landmark in American labor his- 
tory. But what sort of trend will be initiated by it 
cannot now be foreseen. ‘Those who assume that 
labor has now been put in its place will likely have 
to revise their appraisal of the situation. For this 
kind of a sweeping victory for employers may easily 
turn out to be a Pyrrhic victory. That legislation was 
needed to correct evils about which labor leadership 
has been altogether too complacent, fair-minded 
people can hardly deny. If the bill presented to 
Congress had dealt only with these palpable evils the 
President would have had great difficulty in justifying 
a veto. As it is, events may give increasing plausi- 
bility even to his extreme denunciation of it. 

It is possible, of course, that sober second thought 
by employers, and by that large element in Congress, 
and the voting public which has supported the em- 
ployers’ demands, will lead to a mild administration of 
the law. Yet while it is on the statute books it will 
be a standing threat to labor union security. 

For on its face the law gives a warrant for the 
complete suppression of political opinion in the labor 
press in connection with national elections, since this 
involves a political “expenditure.” To a lay mind 
it seems clearly a violation of the First Amendment. 
The prohibition of campaign contributions has an 
appearance of equity, applying as it does to unions 
and corporations alike, yet the sense of grievance it 
will engender in the labor mind is not difficult to 
foresee. It is one thing to restrain a corporation in 
respect to political activity and quite another thing 
to apply the same restraint to a labor union. For the 
owners’ and managers’ point of view is abundantly 
presented in the public press, and corporation execu- 
tives and heavy stockholders are in position to supply 
campaign funds in large amounts. Labor, on the 
other hand, has more difficulty in getting a hearing 
and there are few labor executives who are in posi- 
tion to contribute significant amounts to campaign 
funds. To organize voluntary contributions would 
itself involve a forbidden “expenditure”—if the law 
is strictly interpreted and administered. 

Furthermore, the imbalance charged against the 
Wagner Act—a true indictment in some respects— 
now appears to be reversed. For example, priority 


must be given by the National Labor Relations Board 
to cases arising out of forbidden strikes and boycotts. 
One may see a poetic justice in this, or he may see a 
possible backlog of labor grievances that will have an 
unhappy effect on union morale. The obvious reply 
to the latter suggestion is that the priority given to 
cases arising out of labor practices forbidden by the 
law should have a deterrent effect on the latter. This 
contention has force, but it must be remembered that 
the provision in the law holding the principals respon- 
sible for the acts of agents, whether authorized or 
not, puts a much heavier burden of discipline on a 
large union, especially a new or growing one, than 
upon a corporation, whose closely knit executive 
organization makes discipline a simpler matter. 

There are important features of the law which 
labor would be wise to accept, in principle, as just. 
The prohibition of “feather-bedding” practices was 
long overdue. Labor should have eliminated this 
scandal without the compulsion of law. It is difficult 
to find fault with the principle that unions may be 
sued, without restriction as to the amounts involved, 
in the federal courts for violations of contract, though 
the interpretation of “agency,” referred to above, may 
work hardship. As for the prohibition of sympa- 
thetic strikes, jurisdictional strikes and boycotts, there 
is little to be said for them when the rights of 
organization and bargaining are duly protected. The 
question arises, however, whether the enactment of 
so stringent a law may not so impair labor’s confi- 
dence in the Board as to increase the likelihood of 
recourse to measures of this kind. 

The provision for protection of the community 
from strikes imperiling its health and safety is, on 
the whole, moderate. No ultimate prohibition of a 
strike in such cases is contained in the law—perhaps 
because it was obvious that it could not readily be 
enforced. The prohibition of strikes by federal 
employes is harsh only in this respect, that the law 
overlooks the requirement of equity that some com- 
pensating advantages should be accorded workers 
whose activities are thus restricted. 

Upon the outlawing of the closed shop it is easy 
to form a too hasty judgment, The closed shop has 
always had a repugnant aspect from the point of 
view of freedom for the individual, yet it is probable 








that in many cases where it has been firmly established 
by agreement, employers will find its abolition very 
disconcerting. It is often overlooked that where the 
union is strong and well run, the closed shop agree- 
ment takes a big burden of labor recruitment off the 
employer’s hands. It would seem that a wiser course 
would have been to leave this matter to collective 
bargaining. The requirement, however, that the 
check-off of dues be authorized by the worker himself 
seems reasonable and wholesome. This alone would 
go far to correct the evils of the closed shop. 

Thus it appears that a thoroughly aroused Con- 
gress, acting undoubtedly in line with a strong public 
opinion, has enacted a law that is severe enough to 
convince labor that it is justified in fighting it tooth 
and nail. This labor apparently intends to do. Ques- 
tions of abstract justice aside, it may appear that the 
most important consideration in drafting labor legis- 
lation is the total effect it will have on the stability of 
industrial relations. The exercise of power is always 
a precarious business. Evidence is not wanting that 
the more sagacious of the defenders of the new labor 
law are already apprehensive over the extension of 
government regulation which it embodies. F. E. J. 


Editorial Notes 


The failure of the foreign ministers to agree upon 
a common plan to meet the challenge of Secretary 
Marshall’s program for the rehabilitation of the 
European economy was practically a foregone con- 
clusion. It was certain that Russia would not unite 
with France and Britain on a program which would 
increase the prestige of Western democracy and 
make Russian satellites in eastern Europe look to 
America for help. The Russians therefore prevented 
the conference from succeeding. 


The consequence is the final division of Europe into 
two halves. The Marshall plan is nevertheless of the 
greatest moment in present world politics. It did 
what the Truman doctrine failed to do. It gave 
western Europe new hope in the possibility of eco- 
nomic recovery, without which military resistance to 
communism (as envisaged in the Truman plan) is in 
vain. Europe has, in a sense, been divided into halves 
for some time. The real danger was that the western 
half would sink farther and farther into economic 
decay. The determination of Britain and France to 
work out a scheme of cooperation, which will make 
American aid politically and economically feasible, 
brightens the prospect of European recovery, with- 
out materially increasing the prospect of war. 

The influential position of the communist party 
in French politics will make it very difficult for 


France to fit into a general scheme of Western 
economic rehabilitation. On the other hand the 
French economic needs are great; and the nation 
can therefore not afford to disassociate itself from a 
program which offers real hope of recovery. It is 
barely possible that final consequence of this new 
creative initiative from our government will be to 
weaken the communist party in France. One might 
wish that Marshall’s proposals had come before the 
President’s action affecting Greece and Turkey. Yet 
one must be grateful that we have embarked upon a 
more positive and less military program in Europe. 

It must be understood of course that the more 
explicit division of Europe into two camps, practically 
precludes the possibility of the unification of Ger- 
many. Germany is, for years to come, hopelessly 
enmeshed in this tension between East and West. It 
is now beyond our power to do more than try to 
restore western Germany to economic health, as part 
of a general revival of the economy of western 
Europe. 





Is it really right for Protestants to become so 
excited about the possibility of Catholic parochial 
school children riding in state school buses? Is it 
really good for the Protestant church to insist so 
absolutely on the separation of church and state? 
Does the Protestant church not realize that there is 
no perfect solution of the problem of the relation oi 
church and state; and that the American solution of 
absolute separation requires that we pay a very great 
price in the securalization of our culture? Ought not 
Protestant denominations, who pass_ resolutions 
against Federal educational aid because they fear the 
possibility of some of such aid going to Catholics, 
ask whether that attitude is fair and generous toward 
America’s disinherited school children; whether in 
this case religious hatred does not deprive needy 
children of badly needed educational advantages ? 

We know very well that the argument of the 
“camels nose” can always be used. One can always 
argue that if we grant this or that minimal advantage 
the Catholics will use it to press for further advan- 
tages, which are incompatible with our traditions of 
separation of church and state. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is greater danger that the separation of 
church and state be interpreted too rigorously in our 
country, than that Catholics achieve some undue 
advantage, It is at any rate not our primary business 
as Protestants to resist Catholic political pressure, 
however necessary that may be on occasion. Our 
primary business is to see that Protestant religious 
life be vital enough to prevent a spiritual vacuum in 
the culture of our nation. Let us beware that our 
Protestant faith does not degenerate into mere anti- 
Catholicism, R. N. 
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China—As a Chinese Sees It 


GEORGE DSANG 


[I the article, ‘“China’s Liberals Get Their 
Chance,” which appeared in a recent issue of The 
Christian Century, Dr. Frank W. Price seems to the 
writer to take an unjustifiably optimistic view of the 
real situation. Miss Chen Shang-ling of West Vir- 
ginia University, spoke last month on “What I Want 
Americans Most to Know About China.” Her title 
would suggest that Americans have not been hearing 
the whole story about the country. The recent helpful 
material—“ Marshall On Democracy,” published in 
Christianity and Crisis, seems to throw light on the 
confusing problems of China. In this article, that 
which James C. Baker says about “the Libel of 
Labels” is true not only of his own country, but 
likewise of China. There the intelligentsia and 
illiterate people alike are guilty of tagging persons 
with whom they do not agree with labels such as 
“red,” “radicals,” ‘‘modernist,” “troublemaker,” 
and “communist.” Not many years ago a student 
might be arrested by an uneducated soldier or a local 
Pao-chang (a petty district official) simply because 
he happened to be carrying a red-covered book while 
walking on the street. The book might be a Confucian 
Classic, or a Romantic Novel. Where that sort of 
thing can happen one must be careful to avoid being 
labeled, 

Why is the Chinese Communist Party growing 
stronger? Why are large numbers of young men 
and women going communistic? I find the answer in 
James C. Baker’s article. The trend toward commu- 
nism will never be stopped, as John Dewey has 
pointed out, without the establishment of freedom 
of speech. “Those who talked democracy were com- 
munists.” Mr. Chang Lan, leader of the Democratic 
League, was condemned with this statement. One 
young man was called “a communist” by a mission- 
ary, because this young fellow was critical of some 
leaders of the government. “Shooting off the mouth 
is an easy way in which to dissipate force,” John 
Dewey adds. This “Libel of Labels,” a favorite 
government method of attack against communists, has 
driven many thousands to communism. While we 
have been shouting our condemnation of the commu- 
nist poison coming from Russia, we have, by our 
misguided policies, been most effectively producing 
communists inside China. 

Why did we fail to prevent young people from 
attending the communist university in past years? 
Simply because we had no policy but the negative 
one of “prevention.” Looking at the facts as they 
exist now, how can a young man or woman with 
keen interests of reforming the country live there? 
Why not? Because the old picture of disappointment 
and intolerance would not allow him to develop his 


ideals. Then, where can he express his potential 
creativity? And where is the only place that he can 
find opposition to corruptions and feudal-bureau- 
cracy? The Chinese Communist Party may not 
satisfy all his ideals ; but it is the only haven in which 
young people can take refuge. 

As I see it, the solution of the civil war must come 
from the liberals ; but not the liberals who are defend- 
ing their own party, or are intolerant to the commu- 
nists. China may have a number of so-called liberals 
who are liberal only when you do not speak of 
another party. Such liberals, far from breaking the 
barriers between the two parties, can only strengthen 
them. The real liberals are those who put the welfare 
of the people first, who can see the strength and 
weakness of both the Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists. Only by bringing the two parties into unselfish 
cooperation can a new China emerge. 

What attitude shall we Christians take to this 
fierce struggle between the Right and the Left? 
Shall we, as my father instructed me, join the con- 
servative forces? Or shall we go to the other extreme 
as many have done? The criterion of our choice is 
that we must be Christian. The ultimate goal of the 
Christian’s search is truth, and a Christian is one 
who stands for nothing but truth. A Christian cannot 
believe that repression, or force, or atomic bombs can 
foster the growth of truth. | 

Propaganda, that evil instrument of the modern 
world which blinds men’s eyes, creates a fear-psy- 
chology, and makes us all insane, cannot win against 
a new movement. The more you spread propaganda 
that the communists are wrong in many certain ways, 
the more advisable it is that you suggest reform to the 
communists. Communism, therefore, grows faster. 
On the other hand, the more we spread propaganda 
that we, the people in the name of democracy, are 
“wonderful,” then, the less we are able to discover 
our own mistakes; it is, therefore, that we are less 
mature. Furthermore, the study of abnormal psy- 
chology reveals that this generation tends to seek 
something unusual for its satisfaction. 

They have more interest in things that are pro- 
hibited. If you say: “Liquor is not allowed,” that is 
quite enough to interest many individuals to try it. 
That is why the current propaganda instead has 
driven people to take the opposite position. Poor 
propagandists, what profits have you made! 

‘Repression is the seed of revolution,” said Wood- 
row Wilson. I say that repression is also the effective 
means of forcing people to rebel. Those who think 
that supporting of the group with airplanes, surplus 
goods, and if necessary, with atomic bombs ; and those 
who believe that military force could sweep the 


communists in China, both are blindly putting China 
on the verge of chaos. 

“Terrorism, murder, restraints of social thinking, 
discrimination against progressive elements, and the 
“Libel of Labels” make us aware that these can only 
produce evil results. Who dares to lock the doors of 
human hearts to true living? Confucius said: “By 
doing a lot of evil deeds the consequence is definitely 
death.” 

Un-democratic methods cannot achieve democracy. 
Excommunication only results in excommunicating 
oneself from reality. As a matter of fact, the one 
party denomination of the government, the corruption 
of the bureaucracy, the bloodshed of our people, the 
murdering of liberal intellectuals, the struggle to live 
under inflationary conditions, the decline of public 
morale—all this suffering should inevitably make us 
realize the truth. Suppose these things were to hap- 
pen in Western countries ; how would your reaction 
differ from that of our good obedient citizens ? 

Those who, instead of strenuously working for the 
cooperation of two parties, are working for the inter- 
ests of one particular party, are foolish friends of 
China, not wise at all—because that would only widen 
the gulf. It is wrong for us to support any division 
or civil war in any country. 

Every Chinese is desperately in need of peace. 
Peace is far better than “surplus goods” or any relief. 
Are we aware of the importance of the strike of the 
students of seventeen universities for peace (reported 
on May 19th)? What is the significance of the inci- 
dent when sixty students were injured (reported on 
May 26th) in Nanking and Shanghai? Does that 
mean: “Any one who demands peace is a commu- 
nist”? A Chinese retired general was sailing on his 
way to America a few months ago. He told us: “I 
began to fight when I was only 21 years of age. I 
fougit for thirty years in China . . . everything was 
destroyed there. Now the reconstruction of the 
country is up to you young people.” Even Caesar 
himself now would cease war ; and Pilate would wash 
his hands again, Shall we not create compromise, 
peace ? 

China needs conservatives who will maintain the 
prestige of the nation, and curb the extremists from 
not rushing society into mad chaos? China also needs 
progressives who would pursue the reformation and 
progress of society and counteract the slowness of 
conservatives. When these two groups can be brought 
together into a harmonious compromise, what a 
beautiful picture of China these three elements would 
make! It is always the harmonious compromise which 
puts the radical ideals and conservative potentiality 
into action. 

“Welcome to the Ambassador of Peace,” cried 
every Chinese. “General Marshall will bring us 
peace!” Thousands and thousands of students and 
citizens kneeled down before the gate of the Govern- 
ment (February, 1946) when they ardently prayed 


for the success of the Political Consultative Confer- 
ence, which was organized by all the delegates of all 
the parties in China. “Look at the new hope of the 
P.C.C. resolutions!’ People celebrated the coopera- 
tion of all the representatives. 

“Tragedy! Doom! The National Assembly was 
opened without having the participation of the Dem- 
ocratic League and the Communist Party” (Ta Kung 
Pao News Paper). The departure of General Mar- 
shall and the end of the Peace Negotiations put every 
Chinese in despair. An African said: “Why should 
the Chinese use the non-Chinese weapons to kill 
Chinese?’ Is that not suicidal foolishness? 

Christians stand for the Kingdom of God which is 
above the State. The very vital attitude which the 
Christians seek to achieve is objectivity. We must 
be more objective. We must try to judge any truth 
from God’s point of view. New understanding comes 
immediately from cessation of prejudice or favoritism 
to either party. It is only Christians in China who 
can see the new light, who are able to work as pio- 
neers for a new synthesis. 

Only Christians outside of China without political 
motives can act as real ambassadors of peace. To 
unite the two extremes in China, as well as every- 
where else, is a new task for Christians, If we are 
willing to start the career, then God, the Creator of 
the World, will enable us to see the good and bad of 
both the Right and the Left, and reconcile them for 
the building of the new world. Then a voice will say: 
“Ye are the salt of the earth . . . the light of the 
world.” 


Utilities of the Christian 


Imperative 
ROBERT E. FITCH 


A POPULAR debate among theologians is the 
debate as to whether the moral imperative of 
Christianity_is to be understood as an absolute re- 
quirement, or to be taken pragmatically in terms of 
its consequences. A naive utilitarianism says that 
God’s law is to be respected for its results. Neo- 
orthodoxy as well as a critical idealism suggests that 
God’s law ought to be obeyed in spite of the results. 

This is a debate which would have been unintelli- 
gible to most of the Hebrew prophets. If we can 
imagine one of them being asked for his opinion on 
the matter, he would doubtless say, after recovering 
from his initial amazement, “Of course God’s law is 
an absolute requirement for man. Of course it can 
be seen in its consequences in history. These are two 
aspects of the same thing.” 

Apparently the prophetic position is too crass for 
the liberal idealist, too naive for the neo-orthodox, 
and too complicated in its analysis of consequences 
for the utilitarian. It is a position which, neverthe- 
less, I should like briefly to defend. 
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The first and least praiseworthy hypothesis, then, 
is that of a naive Christian utilitarianism. This does 
not refer to the teaching of Rotary that “he profits the 
most who serves the best.” It is, more honorably, the 
belief that the use of Christian forces and a devotion 
to Christian ideals should bring to pass Christian 
results in society. 

There are two obvious flaws in it. For one thing, 
the Christian results after which we aspire are too 
often complicated by a non-Christian content. Thus, 
when Americans yearn for peace, they instinctively 
make prosperity and national prestige its basic con- 
tents, rather than the reign of justice and of right- 
eousness. In other words, neither our motives, nor 
our methods, nor our ends are altogether Christian. 

In the second place, in this philosophy, one forgets 
too easily the unstable relationships between the flesh 
and the spirit. Moral purity has its spiritual rewards, 
but it is not bound to have a material reward. And 
the extent to which our “peace” and our “social jus- 
tice” are intended to be an intermingling of these two 
types of reward is always difficult of discernment. 

The real trouble with a Christian utilitarianism is 
its lack of utility. In the complicated relativities of 
history, sometimes it works, and sometimes it doesn’t. 
But there is nothing in the nature of the hypothesis 
itself to indicate when it will work and when it won't. 
We reject it on pragmatic grounds. 

A second hypothesis seems to say that Christianity 
is without practical effect in history. In contrast to 
the first doctrine, I am tempted to call this a futilita- 
rian theology. It may allow for occasional incursions 
of God’s will into history, but such events are sporadic 
and absolutely unpredictable: they have no cumula- 
tive nor continuous effect. This appears to be the 
unavowed theory of those who are most vigorous in 
their attack on a pragmatic, or utilitarian theology. 

The initial support for this view comes from the 
disgruntled materialist who feels that when he is 
good, he ought to get something out of it. He has 
discovered, alas, that it is not always true that he 
profits the most who serves the best. No one in this 
journal has espoused such an approach to the ques- 
tion; but it is worth mentioning, since both the 
materialist and the idealist support an identical hy- 
pothesis. 

The Liberal idealist has a sentimental distrust of 
power. Because power is so often evil in man, he 
thinks it must be evil in God. Therefore, the only 
way to preserve God’s goodness in history is to make 
Him impotent. It does not occur to such a one that 
pure goodness, utterly divorced from power and 
efficiency of any sort, may be a selfish luxury, or else 
a vain shadow of the real thing; and that pure good- 
ness divorced from wisdom may be of all evil things 
the most evil. 


A third hypothesis, which I espouse, may be 
phrased as follows: God’s will is normative and de- 
terminative in history. A knowledge of His moral 


law—so far as we may have it—is the only true basis 
for interpreting past events, and the only sound basis 
for predicting and controlling future events. There 
are three complicating factors which set off this 
hypothesis from the theory of a rigorously determin- 
istic providence in human affairs. 

The first is the fact of human freedom. This 
freedom is not absolute, but it is great in degree. We 
may therefore flout God’s will and take the conse- 
quences. Yet His will is affirmed in our violations of 
it as in our observings of it. 

In the second place, because of the duality of our 
nature (as well as because of our freedom), there is 
a confusion in correlations between the realms of the 
flesh and of the spirit. To illustrate it very simply: a 
man may become rich because he has cheated his 
fellowmen, or he may become rich because he has 
served his fellowmen ; a man may be poor because he 
is lazy and good-for-nothing, or he may be poor 
because he has deliberately preferred certain spiritual 
rewards to material ones. In other words, in this 
world, there is no utter harmony, nor any utter dis- 
harmony between the material and the spiritual. 

In the third place, there is the fact of growth. This 
means that, at any one time, values are relative to 
the situation under consideration, although they are 
measured absolutely by the law of growth. It also 
means that the specific applications of values change 
in quality: the hard-won justice of one age may 
become the crying injustice of another age. 

There is not space to elaborate further this hypoth- 
esis. Suffice it to say that, in this doctrine, God’s 
essence is His creativity. This makes allowance, 
empirically and naturally, for the many polarities in 
God’s activity which, in more rationalistic theologies, 
are stated as “contradictions” and then resolved by 
an appeal to “faith.” 

Let us reject a futilitarian as well as a utilitarian 
theology, and re-affirm the historic prophetic position. 
Certainly the Scriptures speak of the absolute impera- 
tives of God. Certainly they tell of the fruits and of 
the rewards that flow from obedience to those imper- 
atives. When God’s essence is His creativity, then 
the absolute quality of His will and the results of 
that will in history are one and the same thing. 

As for pragmatism, it furnishes its own judgments 
upon its inadequate practitioners. There are pragma- 
tists like James, whose vision embraces all the diver- 
sity of man’s spiritual life, but cannot see its unity. 
There are pragmatists like Dewey, whose understand- 
ing of the promises of intelligence and of science is 
great in scope, but who has an incredible and extra- 
ordinary blindness to the heights and depths of human 
nature. If these and certain theological pragmatists 
fail in their functions, then they fail for the same 
reason that some of the prophets fell short of their 
aspirations: they have not with sufficient humility 
explored the whole range of the realities and possibili- 
ties of God’s creative activity. 





To be sure, it is not given to any man to know 
that whole range. Yet for all the mysteries God holds 
in reserve, He has revealed in abundance His mean- 
ings to mankind. The function of prophecy rests upon 
the efficacy of these meanings in history. In the light 
of them the true prophet will continue to interpret 
the happenings of the past and of the present, and to 
predict the course of the future. His may not be a 
prediction of specific events—the hour, the manner, 
the place. But it will be prediction as a statement of 
the probabilities in the outcome of present tenden- 
cies; and as a statement of inevitabilities when, 
barring miracle, events are finally shaped to an ines- 
capable consequence. 

The beginning of wisdom is to know that God’s 
will rules His world, To learn the specific values and 
principles by which that will releases in man the 
creative power which makes him a worthy image of 
his Maker is the fulfillment of wisdom. 


Communication 


(The following letter from Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, written before his departure from the United 
States, was addressed to Rev. F. J. Forell, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Emergency Committee 
for German Protestantism, Inc., 325 Central Park 
West, New York 25, New York.) 


New York, New York. 
Dear Brother Forell: 

I have met with astonishing interest in the fate 
of Central Europe and with real concern about what 
happens to the people in Germany today; but on the 
other hand I have met also with such an extraordi- 
nary amount of indifference and even vindictiveness, 
and with so many misleading statements in the pres- 
ent state of the spiritual as well as the physical con- 
ditions in Germany, I am at a loss what to do. 

I have learned a great deal about the difficulties 
in this country connected with church cooperation 
and Christian organization. But I myself never will 
break with a “fundamentalist” because he believes in 
things in which I do not believe, and I never will 
separate from a “liberal” because he does not be- 
lieve in things in which I do believe. But I shall 
stay a brother to everybody who puts his only trust 
and hope in my Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
and I am sure, that the rest will be taken care of by 
God’s Holy Spirit, according to the promise of Christ. 
I must say a similar thing with respect to political 
convictions: I can’t deny anybody being a Christian 
because he is opposed to my political or economic 
views, and I cannot even dissociate myself from 
radicals on both sides, for whom I feel responsible 
as fellow human beings, on whose behalf Christ 
died, as He did for me. 

All Europe today is in a state of complete break- 
down ; with few exceptions the nations suffer from 
hunger and obvious starvation, aggravated by the 


consequences of the worst winter for nearly 150 


years. As far as I can see, there is no country in 
whole Europe today, where the situation is more 
discouraging than in Germany itself. The winter 
in Berlin has been the very worst since 1799. You 
have heard that in Berlin during the last months 
more than 2000 people have frozen to death, ac- 
cording to the reliable report of Bishop Dibelius. I 
have similar reports even from the Ruhr, where 
people died from cold right on top of one of the 
world’s most productive coal supplies. 

Who will answer for this misery? 
but, who will help to overcome it? 
bility is ours. 

And even now, the despair is growing. When | 
left Germany in the beginning of December, the 
food ration was nominally 1550 calories, i.e., three- 
fifths of a normal minimum; but actually it was 
only about 1200. Today it is once more 1550, but 
according to a report of the Associated Press, pub- 
lished in “Staatszeitung” of May 4th, many people 
in the British Zone received, during the last weeks, 
only 900, and for this week only 700 calories. That 
means less than the lowest ration, ever heard of ina 
Nazi Concentration Camp. 


Since the end of hostilities and the unconditional 
surrender of the German nation to America and her 
Allies, at least six million Germans have disappeared. 
During the Moscow Conference it was reported 
that only some 800 to 900 thousand German Prison- 
ers of War are left in Russia, instead of the esti- 
mated number of about 314 to 4 millions; and ac- 
cording to a member of the Hoover delegation, in- 
stead of ten millions of evacuees from the Eastern 
provinces and countries, taken over by Poles and 
Czechs, only 5% to 6 millions have arrived in the 
Western Zones. People who know these facts and 
are facing now the general starvation in the Western 
Zones can’t help thinking that this whole develop- 
ment is nothing else than the Morgenthau-plan put 
into action, with the tendency to exterminate a whole 
nation to its very roots. It is impossible that out 
of this seed of renewed hatred anything good can 
result. People have hoped that, with “unconditional 
surrender”, the victorious nations would take the 
responsibility for those who gave themselves away 
for their mercy. In fact, the responsibility rests with 
the victors, but only little hope is left that this 
responsibility may be realized. 

People who are suffering today and who are 
facing the death of starvation—and that means many 
people in Asia and in Central Europe, and practical- 
ly the whole of Germany’s population—are not only 
facing physical death. In a way we have done so all 
the time Hitler was in power, when every sense of 
security had gone because of the Gestapo’s rule of 
terror. But, people are being convinced now that 
the whole propaganda for democracy has been an 
illusion, worse even than Hitler’s propaganda. For 


God knows; 
That responsi- 
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everybody knew or soon came to know, that Hit- 
ler personally did not admit any authority superior 
to himself; but the Western powers propagated 
humane and Christian principles and asserted that 
they were fighting for the validity of these princi- 
ples. This faith has been utterly shattered, and what 
is even worse, with this faith the trust in any truth 
and humanity has been destroyed. The result is 
Nihilism, and the dying people maddened by un- 
paralleled suffering die cursing God and man. <Ac- 
cording to the understanding of these people all 
contributions of the victorious powers to keep the 
food supply on a level of about 1500 calories, are 
made only in order to hide the actual extermination 
of millions behind the screen of insufficient help. 
Thus, it is not only their body that dies; it is their 


soul which becomes ruined and lost; for they starve 
in hatred and vindictiveness with a last unspoken 
curse in their hearts. It is this terrible distress that 
makes me speak and cry for help from my Christian 
brethren in this country. 

I am pleading: send personal parcels with food 
and personal letters to everybody you know. Maybe, 
you may save lives in doing so; but that is not even 
my main concern. You may bring a last glimmer 
of hope into a soul in despair ; you may help one man 
or woman to cease cursing and regain faith in God 
and man; you may become God’s messenger of 
Christ’s love and help people to die at least in peace, 
reconciled with earthly suffering and grief. 

Yours in His Service, 


MARTIN NIEMOELLER. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Lutheran World Federation 
Formally Organized 


Formal organization of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion was announced when delegates from 30 countries, 
meeting in Lund, Sweden, unanimously adopted a con- 
stitution which described the organization as “a free 
association of Lutheran churches” empowered “to act 
as their agent in all such matters as they shall assign 
to it.” 


Previously known as the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, the cooperative agency was originally set up at 
Eisenbach, Germany, in 1923, but up till now has func- 
tioned only through infrequent assemblies. Under the 
newly-adopted constitution, the federation will operate 
through an executive committee meeting every year and 
a general assembly to be convoked every five years. 

Hailed as a milestone in the history of Lutheran 
Churches throughout the world, the international body 
was officially launched at sessions attended by 600 dele- 
gates and visitors. It was announced that the Federa- 
tion will shortly set up a paid secretariat in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

In response to requests by delegates from Poland and 
India, places will be assigned on the executive com- 
mittee to Lutheran Churches in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. Three other groups will comprise western or 
American, northern or Scandinavian, and central or 
German, sections. Altogether, more than 50,000,000 
Lutherans will be represented in the new organization. 

One of the purposes of the federation, it was empha- 
sized, will be to bring all Lutherans into the World 
Council of Churches, which now embraces 109 non- 
Roman Churches in 38 countries. (RNS) 


Relief Plus Muscle Equals Hope 


The church people of Switzerland recently contributed 
an amount of money which would have purchased 900 
bed-sheets for the needy of Germany. Instead of buy- 
ing sheets, however, the frugal Swiss sent Germany 


seven tons of raw cotton. That is enough for over 


7,500 sheets ! 


So as the church members of Germany work up this 
cotton, they get eight sheets for every single one which 
could have been bought ready-made. What’s more, the 
unemployed Germans get jobs doing this. And so they 
get hope. 

Thus helpful outsiders are giving the despairing Ger- 
mans three gifts—sheets, jobs, and hope. 

Following that Swiss pattern, the World Council of 
Churches this month sent a first shipment of 8% tons 
of raw cotton to the German churches. The experts say 
that that is enough for 9,180 sheets (instead of merely 
1,100). It works out, if you prefer, at 25,500 sets of 
underclothing for adultt—many more than could be 
bought for the money the cotton costs. Or you can 
translate it into equally impressive terms of needed 
children’s stockings, bandages, layettes, towels, or dea- 
coness’ dresses. 


Technical Services Project 
Begun with CWS Grant 


To help India match her new political independence 
with a sustaining economy, the American Protestant 
churches through Church World Service have granted 
$30,000 for the launching of an extensive rural rehabili- 
tation project, Arnold B. Vaught, CWS secretary for 
India and China, announced. 

The project, called Technical Services, Inc., is being 
set up in Punjab province under the leadership of the 
Christian churches in that area. Mr. Vaught said the 
founder of the project is F. A. Peter, a former Swiss 
missionary engineer. 


Rabbis Vote to Discourage 
Mixed Marriages 
Reaffirming its resolution of 1909 which declared 


that ‘“‘mixed marriages are contrary to the tradition of 
the Jewish religion, and should therefore be discouraged 
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by the American Rabbinate,” the annual convention 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis voted 
down by a slim margin another resolution which would 
have completely prohibited marriages between Jews and 
unconverted Gentiles. 


The defeated motion declared: “The Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis does not sanction mixed mar- 
riages between Jew and non-Jew, without conversion, 
and it therefore calls upon the members of the confer- 
ence to discourage such marriages and to refrain from 
officiating at them.” 


A third resolution, which would have left the deci- 
sion up to the individual rabbi, was soundly defeated, 
as it was felt passage of this resolution would have 
opened the doors to more mixed marriages. 


Moves to formally forbid mixed marriages under all 
circumstances were led by younger rabbis, while the 
older group, most of whom declared they never offi- 
ciated at mixed marriages, preferred the slight leeway 
in special cases, as prescribed by the 1909 resolution. 
Generally speaking, there was a growing sentiment 
against mixed marriages. (RNS) 
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World Council Convenes 
Christian Politicians 


The role of Christians in political life was discussed 
by a group of twenty Christian politicians from thirteen 
countries who gathered for a five-day meeting at Bossey, 
near Geneva, under sponsorship of the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches. 

Among those who attended was Odd Austweg, of 
the Norwegian parliament, who said that before the war 
Norwegian Lutherans had left politics in the hands 
of “materialists,” but that during the anti-Nazi resis- 
tance many churchmen became convinced that Chris- 
tianity “is not something that can be cut off from social 
and political life.” 

Countries represented at the meeting were: Great 
Britain, the United States, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, and New Zealand. Other delegates were 
expected from France and Holland, but were unable to 
be present. 

A leading topic at the conference was whether “Chris- 
tian” parties should be organized. It was said that in 
certain countries such parties were of real value, but 
that in others it was better for Christians to join with 
established groups whose aims are acceptable. (RNS) 


Assails American 
Policy in Japan 


Strongly criticizing American Military Government 
policy in Japan, the Rev. Garland E. Hopkins declared 
in an interview held in Richmond, Virginia, that the 
restrictions and prohibitions imposed on Christian mis- 
sionaries are “almost unbelievable.” 

One regulation prohibits any missionaries who had 
not served previously in Japan from taking up work 
there, according to the Methodist Mission Board asso- 
ciate secretary, who visited Japan on a recent round- 
the-world trip. 

“This means that only a small group of elderly, worn 
missionaries can serve to build this religious founda- 
tion without which democracy has never succeeded,” he 
explained. “We are denied using our best men in any 
numbers.” 

Mr. Hopkins, who talked with General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and who paid high tribute to his personal integ- 
rity and sincerity, said “any who think that the King- 
dom of God will be ushered into Japan through the 
beneficent rule of General MacArthur are sadly mis- 
taken.” The general, he said, is interested in the spread 
of Christianity but the activities of some of his under- 
lings are having the opposite effect. 

“We are reaping the sorry results of a sorry system 
of selecting military officials who were picked on the 
basis of which men could most easily be spared from 
line units,” Mr. Hopkins declared. ‘There are a few 
good ones, but most of them are operating under a false 
philosophy of democracy.” (RNS) 
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